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Ereen Room Gossip. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


London, 28th March 1853. 

At the Princesses and Olympic we have a French translation called 
* Marco Spada.” 

Cooke opens Astley’s to-night with a first-rate dramatic and eques- 
trian company. 

A new piece is brought out at the Adelphi, embracing the following 
names:— Webster, Leigh Murray, A. Wigan, Keely, H. Bedford, 
Parselle, Paul Bedford, &c.; Madame Celeste, Mrs Keely, Miss 
Woolgar, AC. 


Charles Dillon opens shortly at Drury Lane in Belphegor. 


It is currently reported in town that Mr Charles Kean has taken 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Devani, the contortionist, late of Cremorne Gardens, is in Paris, re- 
ceiving £25 per week, his performance being considered the most 
wonderful ever seen. 

H. Marston has taken the situation of stage-manager at the Olym- 
pic. 

It is reported that A. Wigan, of the Adelphi, becomes lessee in Sep- 
tember next. 


There is no truth in the report that Wright had left the Princess’s, 
as stated in last week’s Fra. 


Near Post time. 
More shortly from 


Tune HuncarRian Mate INFANT. 


Rerinep Taste.—A wealthy Creole lady of Royal Street, who 
keeps her carriage and livery servants, but who, notwithstanding these 
externals, must not be overburdened with brains, nor very discriminate, 
dispatched her servant with a note, requesting Jenny Lind to call and 
see her, that she desired to look on her—to examine the lady, we pre- 
sume, as she would an animal she contemplated purchasing. Miss 
Lind, without appearing to feel annoyed by the uncourteous request, 
placed a very diminutive lap-dog on a large salver, and told the ser- 
vant she might take it to her mistress, as it was handsomer than she 
(Jenny) was, and better worth looking at. The above we have from 
a reliable source.—Orleanian. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN PHARISEES 
COMPARED. 
By J, W., Author of ** The Sabbath Hand- Book.” 

“They say, and do not; forthey bind heavy burdens, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders—but they themselves will not touch them with one of thei: 
fingers.”——St. Matthew, xxiii. 3, 4. 

[r is almost impossible for a person of honest and enlightened 
mind, to read the 23d chapter of Matthew’s gospel with attention, 
and not be struck with the resemblance, even to minute points, 
in the character and conduct of the Pharisees of that day, as 
pourtrayed by our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and that of a large 
body of pretenders to extraordinary holiness amongst ourselves, 

-hence justly designated MopERN PHARISEES. 

In my late pamphlet, ‘ ‘The Sabbath Hand-book,” I produced 
an array of scripture and other standard authorities against the 
pretended sanctity of particular days in opposition to our mo- 
dern Pharisees, with which they have hitherto found it inconve- 
nient to deal, and according to their usual tactics, have endea- 
voured to ignore and extinguish it. In this they have been 
abetted by cowardly booksellers and newspaper editors, who, 
with a few exceptions, have refused to sell or review the pam - 
phiet. But for this I was partly prepared, and am not dis- 
couraged from fulfilling what I feel to be my farther duty, and 
my mission, to show up the modern Pharisees, by a comparison 
with their ancient prototypes, so emphatically condemned by the 
great author of Christianity. 

True piety, like the violet, is quiet and retiring, but when 
found out, emits a sweet perfume ; while its counterfeit, like the 
flaunting poppy, has a gorgeous appearance, but a feetid and un- 
wholesome odour. 

I have already shown that the Sabbath piety, of which we 
have lately had suc ch remarkable exhibitions, partakes largely of 
the latter offensive character, in its inconsistencies and its imper- 
tinent interference with the opinions and rights of the people. 
This has rendered a change of tactics indispensable on the part 
of those who are not inclined to surrender their reason and con- 
sciences to the guidance and control of a few ecclesiastics, and 
their lay instruments, whether kirk-sessions, old ladies, senile 
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baronets, or railway directors. We must now take a leaf out of 
our opponent’s book, and carry a war of aggression into their 
theological territories, regardless ot their outeries of sacrilege, 
infidelity, &c., as by their interference with secular concerns, 
thes have set us the example. 

For this purpose, | proceed to show, by the heht of the New 
Testament seriptures—even the very words of Jesus Christ him- 
seli—the description of characters with whom we are called upon 
to contend for our Christian liberties. It is not necessary to 
mark the refer LCes ¢ the u IssaVes will be easily found by COli- 
sultine the 25d chapte r of St Matthew's gos} el, It is remark- 
able that the Saviour, in reproving crime and errer, uses the 
mildest languace. lle SaVs LO the woman tuken in adultery- - 
‘* Neither do | condemn thee,” though she had violated one of 
the ten commandments. And to the Sadducees—the infidels of 
those days—he merely says, ** Ye do greatly err.” Very difle- 
rent was his language to those who laid: claim to superior piety, 
that piety being mostly shown in punctilious observances, and in 
the persecution of those who diflered from them: of these he 
scarcely ever spoke but in terms of indignation, warning his dis- 
ciples against their ‘‘leaven,”’ and declaring that the publicans 
and harlots would enterthe kingdom of heaven beforethem. Yet 
these were the men who professed to keep all the commandments to 
the letter ; especially those of the Decalogue. lie thus reproves 
and denounces them—‘* Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypoerit: ! for ye shut up the kingdom ot heaven against men.” 
‘This seems to be exemplified in the Pharisees of our day and 
country: they teach men to build their hopes on a false founda- 
tion of observances, instead of instructing and setting them an 
example to ‘' do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly before 
God.” They lead men to believe that by taking all at their 
hands, and using the ‘* means,” (as they call them) they dictate, 
they will ensure their election, and that a righteous and merci- 
ful God will doom all who act diflerently to eternal torments! 
They do not always say this in so. many words, but all their 
teaching goes to create such opinions among their followers, 
Thus they ** shut up the kingdom of heaven against men.” 

‘** Woe unto you, Seribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye de- 
vour widows’ houses, and for a pretence and show make long 
prayers.” 

Do not our modern Pharisees, especially those of the Free 
Church, come in for a share of this condemnation? See the 
minutes of their presbyteries, where they reprove the ‘‘ mor- 
bid delicacy” of their collectors for the ‘* schemes " of the 
Church. Read their *‘ monthly communications,” wherein they 
phuniy intimate that those who do not give, and amply too, will 
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he placed on the left hand at the creat day, when they will have 
to olve an account to the Head of the Church of the “ talents” 
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to make people believe that great masses of the human race are 
daily gomg to hell for want of the gospel (that 1s, for want of 
Calvinism), that without ministers they cannot be saved, and 
ministers cannot work without money, and if their hearers do not 
give money to save these masses, they will share the same fate. 
Verily they calculate largely on the unreasoning simplicity of 
their adherents. 

Then as to ** long prayers ;”—in nothing is a wish to exalt the 
laws of Moses, and neglect those of Christ, more manifest than 
in the Calvinist ministers holding up the letter of the fourth 
commandment in the Decalogue, and setting at defiance the 
teaching of Christ in the matter of prayer. 

He says in his sermon on the mount,—(Matthew, vi. 5),— 
‘* And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites, 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the cor- 
ners of the streets, that they may be seen of men; verily I say 
unto you, they have their reward ;” this reward, he tells us, is 
DAMNATION! He also expressly denounces tong prayers, and m 
order to remove all possibility of mistake, he gives a model in 
the Lord’s prayer, saying, ‘* After this manner pray ye.” In 
the parable of the pharisee and publican, also, a further illustra- 
tion is given of the superior eflicacy of short ejaculatory prayers. 

Mark the modern practice of our Christians, par excellence ! 
See that pompous gentleman in sacerdotal gown and band, at 
his pulpit prayers, placing himself in studied attitudes, and 
uttering an inane, if not fulsome adulatory harangue of half an 
hour long, professedly addressed to the deity, but rather made 
to suit the perverted taste of his hearers. No wonder ‘ the 
power incensed” should repel and scatter to the winds such a 
mockery of prayer, and punish with barrenness the ministry of 
those who thus profanely set the divine injunctions at defiance! 
Can these be the prayers of faith ? If not, what are they ? Sin! 
Such teaching and such practices may make Pharisees—not 
Christians. 

The next woe is pronounced against those * blind guides,” 
who denounce one kind of swearing, while they palliate and ex- 
cuse another. Here again the paratlel holds good between the an- 
cient and modern * blind guides.” ‘The Decalogue says, ‘* Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in) vain:” and our Sa- 
viour SavVs, ‘ Swear not at all :” but in the face of this, our « lergy 
countenance, and even practice, the horrible and disgusting pro- 
fanity of swearing in our public courts, and that often in cases of 
the most trifling nature, such as a nocturnal squabble, or a dis- 


prite abo it a few s| illines. using the expression, +] swear by 
Almighty God,” im defiance of his precepts, and outraging all 


venuine reverential feeling for the great Architect and Governor 
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of mnumerable worlds! Verily, our guides are * blind,” or worse, 
or they would raise their voices against this enormity, so ex- 
pressly denounced and forbidden by Christ himself, as well as in 
that Decalogue they are so anxious to uphold—as far as suits 
themselves. What well regulated mind can listen to such pro- 
fanity without disgust and abhorrence ? 


(To hig continued. ) 


Edinburgh Amusements, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, 


Mrs Stirling took her benefit on Saturday evening last—and such a 
benefit! The house was not only crammed, but we are safe in stating 
that hundreds turned from the doors unable to obtain even standing 
room. Mrs Stirling is well worthy of such an unequivocal demonstra- 
tion of public admiration. She is of all actresses, perhaps, the most 
natural—the most unartistical—and therefore the most fascinating 
of any who have appeared, in these days, on the Edinburgh stage. 
She is herself quite a lady in manners and appearance—and, as “ Peg 
W offington,” in “ Masks and Faces,” she is the “ beau ideal” of a 
high-minded, kind-hearted, clever woman, giving way to the prompt- 
ings of a naturally good and virtuous, but excitable disposition. Her 
impersonation of the character is certainly the highest theatrical treat 
of the day. 

We are glad to perceive that Mrs Stirling has been prevailed upon 
to postpone her return to London for a week. On Tuesday first she 
appears again to fulfil another brief engagement of five nights—and 
we have no doubt that the house will be nightly crowded to excess. 

On Monday what is termed “a grand Easter spectacle” was pro- 
duced, and has been performed every evening since. It is called 
* The Seven Castles of the Passions,’ and is intended to conve ya 
moral. It is, on the whole, an attractive piece—the scenery and 
groupings being excellent in the extreme. Some of the scenes, too, 
are funny enough, Mr Mungall as Ric-Rac, and Mr Woodward as 
Zig-Zag, contributing in no small degree to the laughable perplexities 
into which Mr Gourlay and Miss Gartwaithe (two ot the pe asant 


lovers), are thrown by their flexibility of principle. At the same 
time, however gorgeous and excellent such spectacles may be, we 
question the propriety of their repetition. The Christmas panto- 


mimes—all good and delightful in their season—are too fresh upon 
the memory to be followed by even greater brilliancies, and still less 
by anything inferior. The result has been, we are sorry to say, rather 
middling houses; and that too, in defiance of the re-appearance of 
Mr Sam. Cowell, one of the standard favourites of Edinburgh, 
Mam ’selle DD’ Antonie, and other favourite performers. 

“ll. Cowell, ~ the irrisistible Sam. ( owell ” as the Courant styles 
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lim, made lus debut this season on Monday evening. His reception 
was of the most enthusiastic description. Well might he be proud of it. 
He sung “ Robinson Crusoe,” and * Billy Barlow,” in his own inimit- 
able style. Dilly 1s a rich conception, and capable of the most humor- 
ous extension, I[lis “ Lord Lovelle,” however, is perhaps the most 
unique—it is a perfeet production. The audienee, from their voci- 
ferous encores, seem never to tire of Mr Cowell's drolleries. 
Mam/’selle D’ Antonie also made her first appearance this season on 
Monday night, in “The Star of the Rhine.” We had occasion to 
speak very highly of tus young lady’s accomplishments as a dancer 
on her former Visit hye re. in fact. as the Courant remarks, she 
* created quite a sensation” by “the grace and brilliancy of her 
stvic.” She is equally fascinating and brilliant on this oecasion. 

Besides the distinguished performers enumerated, we have to add 
the names of Miss Button, also a delightful danseuse, and Miss J. 
Cruise, from the Theatre Royal, (now closed for a time), as belonging 
to the Adel) in company. In the character of Lua urYy, in * The Seven 
Castles,” Miss Cruise sings “ Follow me, sweet Elves,” and is nightly 
encored, If this young lady had a little more confidence, her naturally 
excellent voice, and correct music, would speedily secure for her a 
much higher position as a vocalist than she at present occupies. 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


Friday, 25th inst.—Gilderoy—Tragedy Queen—Love and Charity— 
Ploughman Turned Lord. 

Saturday, 26th inst—Time Tries All—Masks and Faces. 

Monday, 28th inst.—The Seven Castles of the Passions—The Star of 
the Rhine. 

Tuesday, 29th inst.—The Seven Castles of the Passions—The Star of 
the Rhine—The Gentle Shepherd. 

W ednesday, d0tA inst.- The Seven Castles of the Vassions- La Vivan 
diere— Diamond Cut Diamond. 

Thursday, ol st inst.— The seven Castles of the Passions—La Vivan- 
diere— Masaniello. 


HAY MARKET. 
Mr Wesster’s Benerirt. 


Mr Webster’s benefit attracted an overflowing audience. The per- 
formances consisted of Zhe Roused Lion, A Norel Expedient, The Pretty 
Girls of Stilberg, and Box and Cox Married and Settled. At the end of 
the third piece Mr Websier came forward and delivered the following 
address:— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—No words can express to you how honour- 
ed and flattered | am at this numerous assemblage of friends around 
me, on this, my last, appearance in the character of lessee and manager 
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of the little theatre in the Haymarket. My final official duty is to offer 
you a erateful farewell. Having grown in good opinion as an actor, 
it emboldened me to task your patience as a manager, and in catering 
for your amusement, your patronag has given me no cause to regret 


the experiment, though | began without the assistance of a single 


farthing beyond what | had saved by rigid economy, out of a very 


small income. I found this theatre in the lowest possible state, when 
compared with other establishments, and incapable of being k pl open 
more than the four summer mo) 5, When the leviathans— Drury Lane 
and Covent-Garden—closed: but f * that patronage was not con- 


fined to period or place, | endeavoured to take John Bull by the horns, 
and perseve red till the leviathans gave way, and this favoured Spot 
became the only constant home of the drama for three years, once 
without closing a night, and | should have continued to pursue that 
course had not the principal performers complained of want of relaxa- 
tion; consequently | have since made what are termed seasons, aver- 
aging about ten months each. During the sixteen years I have held 
power here, the longest less eship in London on re cord, have had 
many very trying political and other not dramatic influences to con- 
tend with, but no person employed by me has ever felt them either in 
manner or money; and | can conscientiously state, in all my transac 
tions as man and manager, | can leave an honourable and honest name 
to my children. Iam sure you will excuse this warmth of egotism on a 
point so dear tome. A manager’s life, ladies and gentlemen, is not a 
bed of roses. With the mind ever on the stretch for your pl asure, and 


his physical powe 's endl SSiV ¢ Ipiove Lain Carrying ¢ ut the mental ef- 


forts of othe rs, who would } uce the thought SS lo laugh at scars who 


li 

never felt the wound of such a position, though they have assisted to 
barb the arrow, and to authors | find that | have paid near £50,000, 
ifnot more. *Tis said, *‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown; 
but far more uneasily lies his head begirt with the tinsel crown of 
theatrical sove reignty, where every popular favourite is a viceroy 
over him, and where the ways and means are not compulsory, but 
solely dependent on the will and pleasure of our sovereign the public 
However, if my labour in the cause of the drama, which has been a 
labour of love, has met with the approval of you, my tried and valued 
friends, it will not have been ‘ Love’s labour lost.” Those who re- 
member this theatre when I first took it, sixteen years ago (of course 
| exclude the ladies from so long a remembrance), must perceive the 
extensive alterations, and I think | may venture to say improvements, 
that I have accomplished during my tenancy; abrupt angles have 
given way to curves, and my circles, especially from their present oc- 
cupancy, appear graceful in the extreme. | have backed the pit, and 
could, in another sense, for respectability, against any pit in London. 
i have stalled off what was originally the orchestra, sometimes dis- 
coursing sweet sounds, though sweeter music to my ear has supplied 
its place in the audible approbation of my exertions, as, to quote the 
words of Triplet, ‘ author, manager, and actor too.” The proscenium 
I have widened eleven feet, and entirely remodelled it, and introduced 
gas for the fee of £500 a-year, and the presentation of the centre chan- 
delier to the proprietors; and, behind the curtain, money has not been 
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spared to render the stage as perfect for dramatic representation as its 
limited means willfurnish. In fact, I have expended, with no ultimate 
advantage to myself, on this property over £12,000, besides paying 
more than £60,000 in rent; yet | have met with anything but a gene- 
rous consideration in return by the party most interested in the re- 
result. I trust my successor, John Baldwin Buckstone, my old friend 
and brother actor, will, as a brother manager, experience a kindlier 
treatment; at all events, | am sure he will deserve it, as honestly as 
he will zealously endeavour to merit your encouragement. Having 
passed from the past to the future, you will perhaps pardon me if I 
inform you that I have not turned my back on the Haymarket without 
knowing with more certainty than Coriolanus did, that there is a world 
elsewhere,—viz., the Theatre Royal, Adelphi, peopled with imagina- 
tive passages of life, serious and comic, where I hope the exclusive 
devotion of my energies before and behind the curtain, will ensure me 
the gratification of seeing many of the old familiar faces which have 
so often gladdened my eyesight and heart here. I will, at least, with 
the blessing of health, deserve the favour, both in the quantity and 
quality of, the material | shall present for your inspection. I am 
bound to say, that that successful establis:ment has been the mainstay 
of my management, and, with my previous successes here, placed me 
independent of the world. Ladies and gent!emen, I fear I have been 
too diffuse, but we are about to part sudden!y from old friends. To 
the performers who have served under my banner, I publicly tender 
my warmest thanks for their cordial co-operation at all times and un- 
der all circumstances. To the press generally I beg to acknowledge 
my sense of deep obligation, and, in bidding you farewell on this 
stage, | do so with the most heartfelt gratitude, and with the sincerest 
wishes for your happiness and prosperity. Ladies and gentlemen, 
God bless you!” 

The address was loudly applauded, and at its conclusion bouquets 
were thrown upon the stage. Three cheers were likewise given by 
the audience. The story told in itis decidedly that of sincere and hon 
est effort, and the hero of it merits especial notice. 

After the performances on Monday 14th, the company of the Hay- 
market Theatre did only due honour to Mr Webster, by presenting 
him with a Salver and Loving Cup. Mr Buckstone was entrusted 
with this pleasing duty, and delivered on the occasion an eloquent 
speech; which was responded to with delicacy and feeling by Mr 
Webster. A laurel wreath, to which was attached a Silver Medal, 
had been thrown upon the stage—a grateful tribute, which was also 

resented to Mr Webster, jointly by Madame Celeste and Mr Manby. 
he inscription on the Salver is as follows:— 

“This Salver, together with a Loving Cup, was presented to Ben- 
jamin Webster, Esq., by all the members of the Haymarket company, 
and others who have fulfilled engagements with him at the Little 
Theatre, including the Band, Artists, and every Servant on the estab- 
lishment, as an affectionate token of regard and respect, on his retire- 
ment from the management of that house, after a long and honourable 
career of sixteen years. March 14, 1853. 


To be continued. 
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GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 
CHAPTER VIII. RECOLLECTIONS OF PORTSMOUTH. 


I visited Portsmouth at a stirring and busy time—when all the 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” were displayed in 
that city of farewells. Extraordimary prosperity then attended the 
theatre, increasing the comforts of the poor player, and placing him 
in a position of almost pecuniary independence. Indeed, the manager’s 
cynical son would frequently declare, with pointed peevishness, that 
the “actors came to Portsmouth with bundles and left with boxes.”’ 
Sailors were the principal patrons of the theatre, and they supported 
the drama with a characteristic enthusiasm not the less encouraging 
and acceptable because it was odd and eccentric. The box book- 
keeper was often strangely perplexed by the curiously-expressed de- 
mands and inquiries of the officers, who would give orders “ horribly 
stuffed with epithets of war,” to have seats secured on the larboard 
or starboard side. ‘The check-takers and money-takers were sorels 
puzzled by the strange freaks and vagaries of the seamen, and they 
experienced an uninterrupted suceession of ludicrous adventures. 
The anecdotes which | remember lose their spirit and effect when 
committed to writing; one, however, | will relate, as somewhat char- 
acteristic of Jack ashore. 

One evening Jack presented two tickets at the pit entrance, re- 
ferring to them separately with these inquiries:—“ Will this card take 
me into the play, and will t’other take my wife?’ He was answered 
in the affirmative, the pass checks were handed to him, and he rolled 
into the theatre; his wife, however, was not with him, and the check- 
taker called him back to ask him where she was? “Oh! she’s coming,” 
replied Jack. He was then asked her name, when he answered “ Poll.” 
= Poll,” repeated the check-taker, “there are many Polls, Poll what?” 
“« |) -d if | know,” said Jack, with a puzzled stare and a peculiar 
motion of his tongue, “ I never thought to ax her,” and so saying he 
walked on. 

Seamen’s marriages were very frequent. I have seen five or six 
couples spliced at one time. After the ceremony they would invariably 
walk through the streets in procession, the bridegroom, with his jolly 
laughing bride under one arm, and a large can of ale, or a stone bottle 
of rum, under the other. On one of these occasions | witnessed a 
singularly ludicrous scene at the church door. Several couples had, 
as usual, been married, when, on coming into the street, one of the 
men stopped suddenly, and looking at his newly-wedded wife absurdly 
puzzled, shouted, “ Why, Sal! I didn’t mean to marry you—where’s 
Poll?” “ Here’s Poll,” exclaimed bridegroom No. 2, staring in fixed 
amazement at the young woman by his side, “ Why, | didn’t mean to 
marry she!’’ Their blunder was evident; for a minute they appeared 
undecided and confused, but at length they burst into a fit of boisterous 
laughter, and then trudged on, each seemingly content with his un- 
intended partner. 
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Mr Collins was the manager of the Portsmouth Theatre. He had 
been a good and favourite actor, but the growing infirmities of age 
had compelled him to quit the stage some time before our acquaint 
ance commenced. Tom Collins, the celebrated low comedian. was a 
son of the manager. He was the original Mock Duke in The Honey 
moon; he died when a young man during the first season of that 
graceful comedy. His pretty and talented wife survived him only a 
few weeks. She was a Miss Davies, a daughter of his father’s partner. 
They left a little girl, who, for many years, resided with her grand- 
mother at Winchester, and who ultimately inherited a legacy some- 
what above her portion, but which her grandfather had bequeathed to 
her in consideration of her orphanhood and unprotected condition. 

The old manager’s eldest daughter married Henry Kelly, a well- 
favoured man and a bustling actor. He obtained an engagement as 
light comedian at the Haymarket Theatre, but his ambition made him 
dissatisfied. He expected to create a sensation, but was disappointed, 
and he returned to Portsmouth, where he continued to play Homlet 
(to use his own pronunciation), and the principal juvenile business 
long after his “ May of life had fallen into the sere and yellow leaf.” 
He hada numerous family. “His only son was a lieutenant in the 
Marines, but he died in the early bloom of manhood. His eldest 
daughter, Miss H. Kelly, married Mr T. Hill. Her connection with 
the London stage commenced in infancy. She was the original child 
in the Noldier’s Daughter. She acted with grace and sang with sweet- 
ness and expression. Her last engagement was in Dublin, where she 
died a few years back in very indigent circumstances. Stephen 
Collins was the manager’s second son. He was the box book-keeper. 
He had a lovely daughter—dear Kate Collins—“ a rare and radiant 
maiden.”” Her beauty was very striking. She had what artists 
would denominate a Grecian face; her complexion was peculiarly 
clear and white; her eyes were dark hazel colour, and her hair was 
long, black, and glossy. She went upon the stage, and subsequently 
became the second wife of Tom Dibdin, the dramatist. 


(To be continued. ) 





TO A YOUNG LADY WITH AN ORDER FOR THE 
THEATRE, 


Order is heaven’s first law, 
And this confess’d, 
Dramatic precepts 
Rank with angel’s best. 
For if you use it, 
This I'll stake at odds, 
You'll join hilarious 
In the mirth of “ gods.” 
La Vepex, 


PRINTRD BY J. & W. PATERSON, 90 SOUTH BRIDGE. 





